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quires of him are really for his own highest good. An extensive 'mythology' 
is thus developed, which has been fostered by both religion and philosophy. 
The choicest product is the metaphysical conception of duty — a universal 
obligation voicing itself as an autocratic command, though the obligation is 
without motive and the authority is without force. 

But the task of morality is really incapable of fulfillment. The conflict 
will not down. The consequence is that morality is a mass of shifting contra- 
dictions. It is at all times full of outright immoralities — exaggerations which 
are directly prejudicial to social welfare. Every 'virtue' is such an exag- 
geration, not to be logically distinguished from a vice. On the other hand, all 
manner of vices are essential to the very existence of society. Morality pre- 
tends to be eternal. It lags behind the march of events. When human needs 
have finally succeeded in modifying its standards, newer needs have already 
become urgent. 

What, then, should be the attitude of the educated man toward moral ques- 
tions? One of irony — that is to say, of sophisticated detachment. He should 
know too much to be a partisan or to share a partisan's enthusiasm. "He 
will play the game while admitting that his adversary may win it, and that 
that will doubtless not overthrow the order of the world. He will play his 
best and strive for the victory; but he will perhaps also be on his guard against 
presumptive joys and bitter disillusionments" (p. 163). 

Theodore de Laguna. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

La critique du darwinisme social. Par J. Novicow. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910. 

—pp. 407. 

This volume, written to advance the cause of universal peace, is not without 
interest to the mere theorist. It discusses an important phase of the confusion 
between organic and social evolution which was so characteristic of the soci- 
ology of the generation that followed Darwin, and which is widely prevalent 
to-day. 

The term 'social Darwinism' is used to denote the theory that social evo- 
lution is due to the struggle for existence between social groups, known as 
war; or, as the author epigrammatically defines it in the opening sentence, 
"the doctrine which considers collective homicide to be the cause of the progress 
of mankind." He finds that it is shared by the vast majority of educated 
men, and is especially popular among men of political influence; and the whole 
of the volume is devoted to its systematic demolishment. 

The work as a whole is admirably done. The mass of fallacies contained 
in the pseudo-Darwinistic view are untangled and laid bare with rare thorough- 
ness and skill. The style is, if anything, too simple — for controversial success, 
I mean. The errors criticised are made to seem so obviously foolish, that the 
reader is often led to wonder whether the opponents are fairly treated; and 
indeed I think that in several instances they might have a good deal to say 
for themselves. But controversial fairness aside, Novicow's treatment of 
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the facts is impressive in the breadth of knowledge and balance of judgment 
which it displays. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first treats of some biological 
errors of the 'Darwinians.' (A chapter devoted to Darwin's theory of the 
origin of species may be skipped without loss.) They think only of the struggle 
for existence between members of the same species, and forget the importance 
of the constant struggle with the whole environment — the struggle for light, 
warmth, air, and nourishment. They "ignore the existence of the universe." 
Even the one phase of the universal struggle of which they take account is 
wrongly interpreted as a literal fight to the death. Besides, they commit the 
gross error of treating social facts as if they were biological phenomena. All 
social processes are essentially psychological. Institutions are shaped by 
ideas; and ideas are 'selected' not by butcheries but by suggestion, argument, 
and persuasion. 

Parts II and III have to do with errors of a sociological character. The 
former (in my opinion the least convincing part of the work) discusses the sig- 
nificance of association, which the 'Darwinians' are accused of ignoring. All 
evolution is increase in the breadth and complexity of association; and this for 
society means the increase of travel, commerce, and the interchange of ideas. 
War is intrinsically a form of dissociation, and hence cannot without paradox 
be said to be a cause of evolution. Civil wars are confessedly a curse; and 
national boundaries do not change the curse into a blessing. If it be urged 
that conquest, by enlarging national boundaries, results in increased associ- 
ation, the reply is that it may or may not so result; and that when the increased 
association does follow, it is properly due not to the war itself but to wise 
government. 

Part III deals with a variety of topics, but is in the main devoted to showing 
the preponderant part which peaceful industries have in all times played in 
the formation and development of states. The 'Darwinian' sociology is in 
a position analogous to that of geology before Lyell: it explains the origins 
of society by catastrophies, instead of by slow, imperceptible changes. The 
primitive state is not a product of war, but necessarily precedes it. No con- 
siderable part of any people could ever be for any considerable time engaged 
in war. Every society is first and foremost an industrial society. Its 
energies are of necessity far less occupied by struggles with other societies than 
by the unceasing struggle with the natural environment; and it is to this latter 
that social evolution is in the main ultimately due. 

These are but a few salient features of the argument, which give no hint of 
its richness in suggestive observations. 



Theodore de Laguna. 



Bryn Mawr College. 
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Philosophical Essays. By Bertrand Russell. London, New York, Bom- 
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